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“WHAT MAKES A NOVEL IMMORAL” 


We reprint from \ew York Libraries what is almost the final word on this 
subject, the contribution of Miss Corinne Bacon, formerly instructor in the 
New York state library school, now of the Newark, N. J., library. The treat- 


ment is broader than the title and touches upon some fundamental principles 


of book selection. We commend it to Wisconsin librarians for careful 


perusal. The writer's views are convincingty stated and the reader is led 


along to the end, and with the author, concludes that, ‘““‘The book which de- 


grades our intellect, vulgarizes our emotions, kills our faith in our kind, is an 
immoral book; the book which stimulates thought, quickens our sense of 
humor, gives us a deeper insight into men and women and a finer sympathy 
with them, is a moral book, let its subject-matter have as wide a range as life 


itself.” 
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Departing As noted elsewhere, 
and Mrs. Theodora L. Brew- 
Coming itt has left the instruc- 
tional staff of the Commission to take 
up new duties in the west, becoming 
librarian of the Normal school library 
at Lewiston, Idaho. Mrs. Harriet 
Price Sawyer, of the same staff, and 
so long and efficiently a Commission 
worker, goes to St. Louis, to take 
charge of the training class of the St. 
Louis Public Library. 

The Commission introduces to the 
librarians of the state an old friend 
in a new role. Miss Ethel F. McCol- 
lough, who took the degree of Ph. B. 
at Franklin college in 1901, graduated 
at the Albany library school in 1904, 
who succeeded so well as a librarian 
at Elwood, Indiana, again demon- 
strated her efficiency at the Superior, 
Wisconsin, library, and who is now 
president of the Wisconsin Library 
Association, becomes a member of the 
instructional staff and a worker in the 
Wisconsin Commission. 


ow At its annual meeting 
Events in June the Wisconsin 
Index Free Library Commis- 
sion decided that the preparation and 
publication of the Current Events In- 
dex, involving as it does considerable 
labor and expense, was more the work 
of a publishing house than a proper 
Commission activity. It will therefore 
be no longer published by the Commis- 
sion. In view of this decision the H. 
W. Wilson Company has taken up 
the work where it was laid down In 
a letter just received they announce: 
“We shall incorporate in the monthly 
Readers’ Guide an index to the dates 
of current events substantially as 
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heretofore done by the Current 
Events Index. We shall use, as a 
basis, a half dozen or more of the im- 
portant dailies from the various parts 
of the country. Entries will be in- 
cluded in the same alphabet with the 
index to periodicals.” 


The law as it now 
stands requires the an- 
nual library report to be 
filed with the common council and 
sent to the Commission “On or before 
the first day of October.” The new 
blanks have been sent out and should 
be filled out and returned to the Com- 
mission at once. It is to be noted that 
the report can be made any time be- 
fore October first. It is imperative 
that it be made not Jater than that 
date. The Commission will gladly 
give additional information as to any 
items to be included in the report. 
We trust no librarian will by delay 
make it necessary for the Commission 
to make special request for the re- 
port. 


Annual 
Report 


The Library Bulletin 
is intended as an in- 
strument of communi- 
cation not only between the Commis- 
sion and the libraries of the state, but 
it is for communication between the ii- 
braries themselves. We welcome sug- 
gestions from librarian to librarians— 
suggestions as to special displays, pub- 
licity methods, school methods, book 
selection, as to all matters related to 
library activities. We are anxious to 
continue our book notices and would 
like more communications similar to 
that’ in this number from Miss 
Smith of Eau Claire. 


The Bulletin 
a Reflector 
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The Fox River Valley 
Library Association will 
hold its annual meeting 
at Depere, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
October 25 and 26. Every librarian 
within reach of this meeting should be 
in attendance. The meeting ~* last 
year was so profitable and interesting 


Fox River 
Valley 


that no one who attended last year will 


be iikely to miss this year’s meeting. 
The detailed program will be mailed 
later. 


Wisconsin librarians 
who attended the A. L. 
A. conference at Macki- 
nac have many reasons to feel kindly 
toward Mr. John F. Phelan of the 
Chicago Public Library for his courte- 
sies in attending to all traffic arrange- 
meats. Not only did he perform the 
usual necessary and routine duties 
connected with his work but in addi- 
tion performed many personal courte- 
sies entirely outside of the demands of 
his position. 


Phelan 


The schools are stil 


Library a 
and with us and it is still im- 
School portant to get the pupils 


into the library for definite systematic 
instruction in the use of the library. 
The opening of the school year is a fit 
time to begin the work. It will be 
noted that the new annual _ report 
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blank requires explicit particulars as 
to work done along this line. 


That Judge J. M. 
Pereles, president of the 
Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, president of the Milwau- 
kee library board, joint donor with 
Mrs. Pereles of our library school 
scholarships and the benefactor gener- 
ally of worthy library projects, is still 
ill at his home in Milwaukee, is a mat- 
ter of great regret to his many library 
friends in and beyond the state. 


Judge 
Pereles 


The test of efficiency 
is accomplishment rather 
than ideas. It is not so 
difficult to know of something that 
should be done in the library as it is 
to do it. It is easy to appreciate, for 
example, that work with schools is a 
good thing, but the real test of effi- 
ciency is whether you are actually 
doing this work. 


Efficiency 


We publish as an echo 


‘*Mary Cary” 
and (if an echo can be pub- 
“Margarita’s lished) of the Mack- 
Soul” 


inac conference two in- 
teresting papers read at that meeting 
by Wisconsin women. That Miss 
Lutie E. Stearns and Miss Agnes Van 
Valkenburgh wrote the two papers sug- 
gests something of the originality and 


‘ humor that is in them. 


WHAT MAKES A NOVEL IMMORAL 


CORINNE BACON, NEWARK, N. J., LIBRARY 


Perhaps there is no library topic 
more interesting both to librarians and 
to the public whom they serve than 
the ethical influence of the fiction 


which forms such a large percentage 
of the circulation of the average pub- 
lic library. Opinions will probably 
always differ widely as to wether in- 
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dividual novels are moral or immoral, 
and yet it should be possible to estab- 
lish some criteria of morality in fiction 
to which the majority of us would be 
willing to consent. 

The word morality must not, as is 
often the case, be narrowed down to 
the equivalent of sex morality. 
George Eliot's Theophrastus Such in- 
cludes an essay on Moral swindlers, in 
which two women discuss commercial 
dishonesty. Melissa says: 

“But Sir Gavial made a good use of 


his money, and he is a thoroughly, 


moral man.” 

“What do you mean by a thorough- 
ly moral man?” said I. 

“Oh, I suppose everyone means the 
same by that,” said Melissa, with a 
slight air of rebuke. “Sir Gavial is 
an excelient family man—quite blame- 
less there; and so charitable round his 
place at Tip-top. Very different from 
Mr. Barabbas, whose life, my husband 
tells me, is most objectionable.” 

“T will not repeat my answer to Me- 
lissa, for I fear it was offensively 
brusque, my opinion being that Sir Ga- 
vial was the more pernicious scoundrel 
of the two, since his name for virtue 
served as an effective part of a swind- 
ling apparatus; and perhaps I hinted 
that to call such a man moral showed 
rather a silly notion of human affairs. 

When a man whose business 
hours, the solid part of every day, are 
spent in an unscrupulous course of 
public ‘or private action which has 
every calculable chance of causing 
widespread injury and misery, can be 
called moral because he comes home 
to dine with his wife and children 
and cherishes the happiness of his own 
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hearth. The augury is not good for 
the use of high ethical and theological 
disputation.” ; 

As George Eliot protests against 
the narrow use of the word “moral” 
to denote in life a man who is blame- 
less in his family relations, so I would 
protest against the narrow use of the 
word “moral” to denote in literature 
books that ignore the existence of pas- 
sion and the breaking of marriage 
vows. A novel may have nothing ob- 
jectionable about it, so far as its love 
affairs go, and yet be a thoroughly 
immoral book. For morality  in- 
cludes the whole of life—not simply 
one relation. Humanity is broader 
than sex—and all of our relations to 
each other as men and women are 
moral reiations. So the moral level, 
it seems to me, must deal truly with 
the whole of life. -A good example, 
drawn from the chromo-literature of 
the past but still popular with the un- 
cultivated reader, of a book which con- 
fuses our moral judgment, is Augusta 
Evans,’ At the mercy of Tiberius. The 
hero, a lawyer, causes an innocent 
young girl to be arrested for murder. 
The evidence against her was so over- 
whelming that the lawyer would have 
been a gross derelict to duty had he 
not arrested her. Yet in a lava-tor- 
rent of invective which confuses right 
and wrong, he is pictured to us as the 
blackest of villians. As a more re- 
cent example of this kind of novel, and 
one of more literary merit, take Mrs. 
Ward’s Marriage a la mode. This 
sharp indictment of our American di- 
vorce laws is a novel with a distinctly 
ethical purpose ; one “smells the tract” 
before covering many pages, but 
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whatever one may believe about di- 
vorce, and equally good people differ, 
the first thing that strikes the reader 
in this story after, perhaps, its note of 
panic is its shaliowness and confusion 
of issues. For instance, it leaves abso- 
lutely out of the question the right 
of the child, so eloquently insisted up- 
on by Ellen Key in her Century of the 
child, to be well born. Had Daphne 
any right to go on bringing children 
into the world to call “father” a man 
who had married her without love, be- 
cause her fortune afforded him an easy 
means of self-support, and who, when 
she left him, had not sufficient moral 
stamina to remain decent, but yielded 
at once to dissipation? Daphne did 
not leave her husband for any such 
lofty motive as the heredity of possible 
children, but for purely selfish rea- 
Yet this does not prove that 
she should have stayed with him. A 
good deed (good, that is, in its results) 
may be done from wrong motives. Par- 
ents might refuse lobster a la New- 
burg to a baby, because it was expen- 
sive and they wanted the money to 
go to the theatre. One may condemn 
their selfishness without implying that 
the baby should have had the lobster! 
So with Daphne—one may condemn 
her without drawing Mrs. Ward's 
conclusion. Better arguments against 
divorce might be found than the dic- 
tum that a woman should cling to a 
man who had traded on her love to 
live in luxury, because he was too 
weak to stand alone! 

Then, too, a book which preaches, 
openly or tacitly, “Get rich, honestly if 
you can—but get rich anyhow—that’s 
the main thing,” is an immoral book. 


sons, 
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“One of the most potent vehicles of 
moral downfall of any kind,” says Mr. 
Bostwick in his Librarian as a censor, 
“is the impression that everybody does 
it. . . . . The man who steals 
from his employer, or who elopes with 
his neighbor's wife is nine times out of 
ten, a willing convert to this view. A 
book that conveys such an idea is 
really more dangerous than one which 
openly advocates wrongdoing.” 

Or a novel may treat of love and al- 
low its heroine no slip, and yet be what 
I call immoral. For an instance of 
this take Pamela. “Pamela, under 
temptation,’ says Richardson, “perse- 
vered in the path of virtue, therefore 
my book is a moral book.” Not so. 

As a certain critic has aptly phrased 
it, Pamela’s virtue consisted in hold- 
ing out for a higher price. “Hold out 
and he may marry you,” is its most 
obvious moral. There is a subtle im- 
morality in this. The teaching “Be 
good and you'll be rewarded with a 
coronet,”’ does more harm than all the 
coarseness of Tom Jones. The sinful 
woman in the Scarlet Letter is a 
healthier companion than the blame- 
less Pamela. It is not the conduct of 
the heroine which determines the 
morality of the book. 

What then does determine morality, 
used in the broader sense of the 
world? What is animmoral novel? 
I have already defined it as a book that 
leaves us worse than it foundus. But 
just how does a novel accomplish our 
undoing? I think there are several 
ways. 

1. The book may make a direct ap- 
peai to our lower nature, may exalt 
passion at the expense of principle. 
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There is a class of books outside the 
pale of literature which aims directly 
to do this. Some of these books are 
sold on trains, kept on newsstands, 
and may be found in the circulating 
libraries maintained by some stores. 
It seems to me, however, that there 
are few books amongst those making 
any pretense to literary art, that de- 
serve to be included in this class. 
Zola surely does not. When he de- 
bases, it is incidental, he is not delib- 
erately aiming at that. He is trying 
to make a scientific study of human 
nature. He violates good taste and 
sound morality—just how, I will try to 
define later—but he is not immoral in 
the sense of making a deliberate at- 
tempt to degrade his reader. 

2. The novel harms us when it con- 
fuses right and wrong. The book 
which does this may be quite respect- 
able, it may contain nothing obviously 
offensive and yet it may be an im- 
moral book. 

The lines which separate vice and 
virtue may not be clearly drawn. Our 
moral vision may be a little blurred. 
Some readers placed Gilbert Parker’s 
Right of way and Meredith’s Lord 
Ormont under this category. Some 
would piace Herrick’s Together there. 

Balzac, Flaubert and Tolstoi, whose 
books are full of unpleasant details, 
never confuse our moral sense, Bal- 
zac sees life whole, life in its sins and 
follies as well as in its nobility, but 
his keen critical analysis never con- 
fuses good and evil. In Flaubert’s 
Mane. Bovary, so often singled out as 
a bad book, vice and virtue are never 
. confounded, our sympathies are never 
enlisted on the wrong side. True, the 
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book deals with the love affairs of a 
married woman, but the picture never 
allures us for an instant. I almost 
incline to say with Henry James that 
Mme. Bovary would make “the most 
useful of Sunday school tracts’”—for 
those of a certain age. 

Higginson, in his volume of essays 
entit'ed Book and heart, has an essay 
on The discontinuance of the guide- 
board, which every one interested in 
modern fiction ought to read. He 
shows very clearly why such books as 
those just mentioned are populariy 
supposed to confuse vice and virtue. 
It is because they are not tagged with 
a moral. As he expresses it, “they 
raise no guideboard marked ‘Danger- 
ous passing.’” This discontinuance 
of the guideboard rises, he thinks, 
from the fact that “fiction is drawing 
nearer to life.” To quote his own 
words: 

In real life, as we see it, the moral is 
usually implied and inferential, not 
painted on a board. . . . . The 
eminent sinner dies amid tears and 
plaudits not in the state prison, as he 
should ; the seed of the righteous is of- 
ten seen begging bread. We have to 
read very carefully between the lines 
if we would fully recognize the joy of 
Marcellus exiled, the secret ennui of 
Caesar with a Senate at his heels. Thus 
it is in daily life—that is, in nature; 
and yet many still think it a defect in 
a story if it leaves a single moral in- 
fluence to be worked out by the medi- 
tation of the reader. On my lending 
to an intelleigent young woman Ham- 
lin Garland’s Main-traveled roads, she 
returned it with the remark that she 
greatly admired all the stories except 
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the first, which seemed to her immoral. 
It closed as she justly pointed out, with 
a striking scene in which a long absent 
lover carries off the wife and child of 
a successful but unworthy rival, and 
the tale ends with the words: “The 
sun shone on the dazzling, rustling 
wheat; the fathomless sky as a sea 
bent over them, and the world lay be- 
fore them.” But when I pointed out 
to her, what one would think must 
be clear at a glance to every reader, 
that behind this momentary gleam of 
beauty lay an absoiutely hopeless fu- 
ture; that though the impulse of ac- 
tion was wholly generous, and not 
even passional, yet Nemesis was close 
behind; and that the mere fact of the 
woman’s carrying another man’s baby 
in her arms would prevent all perma- 
nent happiness with her lover; my 
friend could only rep!y that it was 
very true, but she had never thought 
of it. In other words, the guideboard 
was not there. The only thing that 
could have disarmed her criticism 
would have been a distinct announce- 
ment on the author’s part: “N. B., 
The situation is dangerous ;” just as 
Miss Edgeworth used to append to 
every particularly tough statement: 
N. B., This is a fact. The same mis- 
judgment (says Mr. Higginson) is 
often passed for the same reason upon 
Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina, which surely 
is among all books upon this same 
theme, the most utterly relentless. 
“Not merely does it not contain, from 
beginning to end, a prurient scene or 
even a voluptuous passage, but its plot 
moves as inexorably as a Greek fate. 
Even Hawthorne allows his guilty 
lovers, in the Scarlet letter, a moment 
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of delusive happiness; even Haw- 
thorne recognizes the unquestionable 
truth that the foremost result of a 
broken iaw is sometimes an enchant- 
ing sense of freedom. Tolstoi toler- 
ates no such enchantment; and he has 
written the only novel of illicit love, 
perhaps, in which the offenders—both 
being persons otherwise high-minded 
and noble—fail to derive from their 
sin one hour of even temporary hap- 
piness. Yet Anna Karenina 
has often been condemned as immoral, 
in the absence of the guideboard.” 

Leslie Stephen emphasizes the same 
point when he writes: 

“The highest morality of a work of 
art depends upon the power with 
which the essential beauty and ugli- 
ness of virtue and vice are exhibited 
by an impartial observer. The moral- 
ity, for example, of Goethe and 
Shakespeare appears in the presenta- 
tion of such characters as Jago and 
Mephistopheles. The insight of true 
genius shows us by such examples 

what is the nature of the man 
who has lost all faith in virtue and all 
sympathy with purity and nobility of 
character. The artist of inferior rank 
tries to make us hate vice by showing 
that it comes to a bad end. . but 
he does not exhibit the moral disin- 
tegration which is the underlying 
cause of the misfortune, and which 
may be equally fatal, even if it hap- 
pens to evade the penalty.” 

3. A book may neither appeal to our 
worse selves, nor fail to distinguish 
good from evil, and may yet be so un- 
true to life as to be immoral. Truth 
is the cornerstone of virtue, for with- 
out that as a foundation, courage, 
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honor, love—all that makes life best 
worth the living—is impossible. An 
atmosphere of untruth, whether 
created by the people with whom we 
associate, or by the books which we 
read, can not but injure us. Among 
books that hurt us by their untruth to 
life, one would not of course include 
those creations of pure fancy which do 
not pretend to picture life as it is. 
The fairy tale, the tale of pure adven- 
ture, such as Stevenson's Treasure is- 
land, are creations of the imagination 
with no relation to real life. They 
are neither moral nor immoral, but 
just unmoral, save in the broad sense 
in which anything that gives us legiti- 
mate and harmless amusement may be 
called moral, for without amusement 
we can not be truly sane. 

The impossible story must, however, 
remain in the air, in the realm of the 
impossible ; the mixture of the fantas- 
tic and the realistic is neither art nor 
life. J. A. Mitchell’s story, Gloria 
victis, will illustrate what I mean by 
this mixture of the realistic and the 
impossible. The hero is a boy whose 
mother has run away with her lover, 
and whose father is a commercial 
sharper. He naturally inherits many 
evil tendencies. For a time he is taken 
into the family of a clergyman whose 
daughter is unhappily married. The 
boy, moved by a wish to secure the 
happiness of those who have been so 
kind to him, pushes the daughter’s 
husband over a cliff, one day, when 
they were out hunting together, and 
kills him. Surprised at the effect 
upon the family of this murder, dic- 
tated solely by his kindness of heart, 
the boy runs away and joins a circus. 
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Later, he falls in love with a girl who 
performs on the trapeze. He has in- 
herited from his mother an ungovern- 
able temper. In a fit of passion he 
strikes and kills the woman he loves. 
At this juncture, the Lord Jesus ap- 
pears in the guise of a carpenter and 
brings the girl to life that the hero may 
have a chance to experience wedded 
bliss. The first part of the story is a 
realistic description of a street gamin 
almost minus a moral nature; the lat- 
ter part is pure fairy tale. I think you 
will all agree with me that this mix- 
ture of the imaginative and the real 
results in a false, unhealthy story. Of 
course I do not mean to imply that the 
imagination plays no part in the con- 
struction of the novel of real life. I 
believe there can be no true novel of 
real life through which there does not 
shine the light of the artistic imagina- 
tion. All I wish to insist upon here is 
that a novel which pretends to be a 
picture of iife must be consistent with 
itself. 

Putting aside, then, the purely 
imaginative tale as legitimate, the nov- 
els of real life may be untrue in sev- 
eral ways. 

a Through an impossible psychol- 
ogy. <A good instance of this is Mrs. 
Burnett’s Lady of quality. Clorinda 
may do her best to make us believe in 
her reality, we can not help the lurk- 
ing suspicion that, like the children at 
their piay, she is only “pretending.” 
She never was, and never will be, out- 
side that novel. I do not mean to 
deny that a woman may rise from a 
fall strong in repentance and right 
purpose. It is not true that for one 
sin only is there no redemption. But 
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Clorinda never repents. Brought up 
among her father’s low boon com- 
panions, she leads a wild life with 
them. Suddenly she determines to 
make herself into a respected woman. 
To hide her past from her future hus- 
band she becomes involved in a scene 
with her former lover, Sir John Oxon, 
which ends in her striking him dead 
with a heavy whip. Clorinda did not 
mean to hit so hard, but one feeis that 
she is more relieved than troubled by 
the event as she calmly conceals the 
corpse under the sofa, and proceeds 
with her afternoon reception. She is 
held up to us ever after as a_ sweet 
saint, pedestaled upon the ruins of the 
Ten Commandments, and reverenced 
by all who knew her. Now this is a 
psychological impossibility. A woman 
might emerge from such experiences 
strong and pure, but her way would 
lie through agony of soul, and she 
would always carry the scars of her 
early life. 

To take a more recent example, Tre- 
venna’s Arminel of the West, written 
perhaps to show the danger of the 
“sheltered life’ method of bringing up 
a girl, seems to me psychologically un- 
true. 

b By one-sidedness. It may fail to 
And 
just here lies Zola’s greatest offense; 


observe the truth of proportion. 


not in that he sometimes bids us to 
walk along muddy ways, but that our 
eyes are forced downward until we 
see nothing but the mud. The blue 
sky is blotted out—for us; the sun no 
longer shines—for us; only the black, 
slimy mud is real. As Countess Tol- 
stoi has said of some recent writers, 
We are invited “to examine the decom- 
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posed corpse of human degradation 
and to close our eyes to God’s wonder- 
ful, vast world, with the beauties of 
nature, with the majesty of art, with 
the lofty yearnings of the human 
soul.”” Now such a treatment of life 
is false. The sunset is as real as the 
mud puddle, virtue is as true as vice, 
and the book which dwells upon evil 
to the exclusion of good is as dam- 
nably false to life as the book which 
de nies the existence of good. Such an 
author defeats his own end. His 
black is not so black to our eyes as 
though he had pictured it on a back- 
ground of shining whiteness. 

Tolstoi gives us an example of the 
same thing in the Kreutzer sonata, 
and Hamlin Garland in his Rose of 
Dutcher’s coolly. People tell us that 
these books are true. So they are, up 
to a certain point, and therein lies their 
greatest harm. They are of the com- 
pany of those “half truths” which are 
“ever the worst of lies.” They em- 
phasize one side of man’s nature out 


of all proportion to the other. They 
lack a horizon. 
c By morbidness. Perhaps this ° 


morbidness is but another phase of the 
one-sidedness of which I have spoken. 
A good exampie of this is the leaden 
pessimism of Olive Schreiner’s Story 
of an African farm, the disgusting 
horrors of Nesbit’s House with no ad- 
dress, which unlike the gruesome tales 
of Poe, affords no keen intellectual de- 
light, or the abnormal eroticism of Le 
Gallienne’s Golden girl or of Hardy’s 
Jude the obscure. I suppose that Mr. 
Hardy would tell us that Sue and Jude 
are true to life. Perhaps so; but to a 
phase of life so uncommon and so dis- 
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eased as to find its proper place and 
treatment in medicine rather than in 
fiction. They are untrue to the nor- 
mal life of men and women. Their 
sadness is not “the pleasant and the 
tonic sadness, always brave, never 
hysterical,” of which Stevenson ap- 
proves. As for Le Gallienne, like 
others of the “exotic, erotic, Tommy- 
rotic school of fiction,” he sets us sigh- 
ing for the days of Fielding. There 
is a manly and an unmanly way even 
of being nasty. 

d By falseness to the facts of life. 
Julie P. Smith of Connecticut, author 
of Kiss and be friends, The married 
belie and many other pleasing (?) 
tales, is never, so far as I know calied 
immoral. Personally, I think books 
such as her Lucy most hurtful. Lucy 
has been forced to earn her living in a 
store. Mr, Ramestone, an old bache- 
lor, who lives with his sister, and 
thinks a business life destructive of 
all that is holiest in woman, engages 
her as a servant, when the sister hap- 
pens to be away. Lucy is bidden to 
take off her cap and apron, and sit at 
table with her master, who ventures 
upon little familarities with her, 
finally makes decided love to her, asks 
her to marry him, and presents her 
with a magnificent diamond necklace. 
Could anything be more absurd? 
More untrue to life? A girl at serv- 
ice who might be influenced by that 
book to encourage a man’s familiari- 
ties, would have a rude awakening 
when she found that however those 
things might be arranged in the world 
of Julie P. Smith, in the world of live 
men and women, neither marriage nor 
diamonds would be her reward. This 
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book is false to life, written in poor 
English, vulgar in treatment, but it 
must be considered moral, forsooth, 
because it does not mention a woman— 
or a man—who is a “sinner”! And 
yet when it is proposed to give the 
high school girl, who probably is read- 
ing trash like this, a truly moral book, 
a book that kindles thought and in- 
spires to noble feeling, that braces 
rather than enervates the mind—Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Les miserables—a Phila- 
delphia schoo! committee (with the ex- 
ception of one woman) cry, “ Out 
upon it—it mentions a grisette. It is 
a corrupting book!” And they vote 
it out of their schools. There is 
greater danger in a faise picture of life 
than in the admission of certain true, 
but disagreeable, facts. Daniel G. 
Thompson, in his Philosophy of fiction, 
says: 

“The ‘sheitered life’ theory as to 
both girls and boys is carried altogther 
too far, knowledge must come some 
time; better that it be acquired natur- 
ally and accurately when it is sought 
rather than to have formed in the 
mind a wrong ‘illusion’ of life, as M. 
de Maupassant calls it, by a process of 
that suppressio vert which is to the 
young a suggestio falsi”’* Walter 
Bagehot, while admitting that the 
“indiscriminate study of human life” 
is not desirable for young women, 
speaks of the “serious evil” of the 
“habitual formation of a scheme of 
thought and a code of moraiity upon 
incomplete materials,” in these terms: 
“The readers for whose sake the omis- 
sions are made can not fancy what is 
left out. Many a girl of the present 


1 Philosophy of fiction, p. 179. 
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day reads novels, and nothing but nov- 
els; she forms her mind by them, as 
far as she forms it by reading at all. 
They form her idea of the 
world, they define her taste, and 
modify her morality; not so much in 
explicit thought and direct act, as un- 
consciously and in her floating fancy. 
How is it possible to convince such a 
girl, especialiy if she is clever, that on 
most points she is all wrong? 
She has a vivid picture of a patch of 
life.” 

“Surely,” Bostwick, “we 
have outlived the idea that innocence 
and ignorance are the same thing. 
‘You can’t touch pitch,’ says the pro- 
verb, ‘and not be defiled.’ Granted; 
yet, we may look at pitch, or any other 
dirt, and locate it, without harm; nay, 
we must do so if we want to keep out 
of it.’ 

Many books which are glaringly un- 
true to life may injure us in another 
way—may lower our mental and 
moral tone by vulgarity of treatment, 
like Phillips’s Old wives for new; by 
oversentimentality, like E. P. Roe’s 
novels ; or by the lack of any element 
which stimulates thought (there are 
not pages enough in New York Li- 
brarics to cite all the good illustrations 
of this!) We must not, however, con- 
fuse questions of morals with ques- 
tions of taste. This is emphasized by 
Mr. Bostwick, who tells us in his Li- 
brarian as a censor that “some books 
full of impropriety, or even of inde- 
cency, are absolutely unimpeachable 
from a moral standpoint.”’ Also, there 
is an outspokenness which neither be- 


says Mr. 


2 Bagehot, Literary studies, v. 2, p. 121. 
3 Bagehot, Literary studies, v. 2, p. 117. 
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tokens in the author nor cultivates in 
the reader a low tone of mind, and 
there is a plainness of speech which 
reveals a mind tinctured with vulgar- 
ity, or worse. As to Roe, a woman 
who had been for years a teacher of 
young girls, once told me that she 
thought the morbid sentimentality of 
his novels had the worst possible influ- 
ence upon growing girls. There is a 
time in a girl’s life when any and every 
side of her nature should be appealed 
to rather than the emotional, which is 
just then in danger of losing its bal- 
ance. Then thought should be stimu- 
lated, the powers of judgment 
strengthened, while the latent morbid 
emotion is left to starve. As to those 
books called “harmless,” 
they are not harmless so far as they 
weaken us mentally. Our muscies, 
unused, grow weak. So do our minds. 
It is immoral to bolt down book after 
book which tend to make us incapable 
of continuous mental effort. To 
quote George Birkbeck Hill:* 

“But grievous tho’ his (Fielding’s) 
failings were, he did not add one more 
to them. He never degrades the intel- 
lect. I could wish to see no 
young girl read Tom Jones or even 
Joseph Andrews. But I would 
rather see her reading Fielding, who 
would teach her much that is good, 
who would train her in wit and in the 
knowledge of some of the best quali- 
ties of the heart, than the works of 
many modern female novelists 
whose views of life are as low and 
base as the style in which they write, 
and as inaccurate as their English; 
and who have neither wit, nor humor, 


commonly 


1 Writers and readers, p. 79. 
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nor sense, nor learning, nor knowledge 
to throw into the scale as a balance to 
the vast weight of unworthy qualities 
which they have heaped upon the other 
side . . . They leave those who 
indulge in them intellectually unfit for 
any work which requires sustained 
thought. They are the dramshop 
keepers of the world of letters.” 

And Charles Dudley Warner says :? 

“Bad art in literature is bad morals. 
I am not sure but the so called domes- 
tic, the diluted, the ‘goody,’ namby- 
pamby, unrobust stories, which are so 
largely read by schoolgirls, young 
ladies and women, do more harm than 
the ‘knowing,’ audacious, wicked ones, 
also, it is reported, read by them. 

For minds enfeebled and relaxed 
by stories lacking even intellectual fiber 
are in a poor condition to meet the 
perils of life. They (novels 
of domestic life) are called moral; in 
the higher sense they are immoral, for 
they tend to lower the moral tone and 
stamina of every reader.” 

It foliows then from all this that the 
question of morality is largely a ques- 
tion of treatment rather than of sub- 
ject-matter. True, there are a few 
subjects that a good art, as well as a 
good morality, would abandon to the 
doctor or to the professional psycholo- 
gist. Art is selective, not photo- 
graphic, and the novelist an artist, who 
must exercise his power of selection. 

Mrs. Deland, in her lecture upon 
The value of the novel, says: 

“True things never defile: 


Facts may: 
But truth is the soul of the facts.” 


2 Relation of literature to life, p. 140, 
150. 
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If we are to understand by this that 
the knowiedge of disagreeable facts 
can not harm us if we keep fast hold 
of the spiritual side of life, and view 
these facts in their proper relation to 
the whole, I think we must assent to 
the proposition. It does not matter 
much into how deep a gulf of the 
knowledge of sin and sorrow we 
plunge, if we rise out of it with a deep- 
ened sense of the noble possibilities of 
human nature, with an intellect quick- 
ened in its thoughts upon life, a soul 
sweetened by a truer sympathy with 
men and women and more alive to help 
them, a glimpse of the divine sun- 
shine which lightens the shadiest places 
of this world. This difference in the 
treatment of a subject makes all the 
difference between a good book and a 
bad one. Take the subject of an il- 
licit love—Henry James says of one of 
the books of that master of style, Guy 
de Maupassant, that it pictures “a 
world where every man is a cad and 
every woman a harlot.” Such a book 
must demoralize. Daudet’s Sappho 
deals with similar facts, but it does not 
confuse our perception of good and 
evil. The sin works itself out to its 
natural aid tragic end—the ruin of 
character, Hawthorne’s Scarlet Ict- 
ter rises to greater heights and deals 
with sin in a way that inspires us, be- 
cause it gives us a glimpse of the di- 
vine possibility of the redemption of a 
soul that has strayed. So long as we 
remember that man has a soul, and 
treat life from the soul’s point of view, 
we are pretty safe in treating what 
phase of life we will. Note the differ- 
ence between some of Gorky’s earliest 
translated stories and his Mother. In 
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the former we get unrelieved brutal- 
ity; in the latter there are enough dis- 
agreeable facts, but we gain a horizon, 
we watch the growth of a human soul. 

Practically, we all admit, when the 
novel is not in question, that morality 
depends upon the treatment of a sub- 
ject rather than upon the subject itself. 
I need only instance, with Vernon Lee, 
the distinction we make _ between 
poetry and prose. She says, that the 
same public which welcomes Aurora 
Leigh, Measure for measure, Othello, 
Cymbeline, and The ring and the 
book would have nothing to do with 
a novelist who should develop the 
same themes as frankly in prose. Is 
not this largely because poetry treats 
of a subject in a more elevated style? 
Another case in point is that of the 
Bible. Most of us are not given to 
calling the plain spokenness of the Bib- 
lical writers immoral. 

A novel may be true, may deal nobly 
with life, yet to one person it will be a 
moral, to another an immoral book. 
For by immoral, I mean hurtful, and 
the hurtfulness of a book depends part- 
ly upon qualities inherent in the book, 
and partly upon the tone of mind to 
which that book is brought. Then, 
too, what seems moral to one genera- 
tion will not seem so to another. Mor- 
ality is not absoiute but relative. It 
varies from age to age. Man has al- 
ways felt within him the imperative— 
“Thou shalt do good and not evil,” but 
the determination of what was good 
and what was evil has sorely perplexed 
him and his views have changed with 
the changing centuries. Usury, which 
meant in its old signification the taking 
of any interest, was, in Old testament 


a 
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times, a deadly sin. “Who shall dwell 
in thy hoiy hill?” says the Psalmist, 
“He that putteth not out his money to 
usury . . . .? Cicero mentions 
that Cato, when asked what he thought 
of usury, turned upon his questioner 
with a query as to what he thought 
of murder?? Then came a time when 
the receipt of interest seriously bur- 
dened no one’s conscience. Today, 
the Socialists have returned to the 
older point of view. Slavery was at 
first a necessity, was right. Bagehot 
argues that mankind could progress 
only by having a leisure class, who 
were not brutalized by overwork, but 
had time for thought. He holds that 
in early times, when the soil was free 
to all, this was only obtainable by the 
enslavement of some. But in the 19th 
century slavery had become a sin to be 
wiped out in blood. Now just as ac- 
tions may be moral in one age, and im- 
moral in another, so may books. The 
vulgar frankness of Tom Jones was not 
hurtful in the day in which it was writ- 
ten. Fielding said of it, as you know, 
that there was “nothing in it to offend 
the chastest ear.” On the other hand 
the brutal coarseness of certain novels 
of today is immoral because it is self- 
conscious. Maurice Thompson puts 
this matter well in speaking of art: 
“Nakedness, physical and spiritual, in 
art was a sincere reflex of Greek reli- 
gion, Greek civilization. It was uncon- 
sciously projected. Not so with us; 
when we go naked it is done self-con- 
sciously, with the full understanding 
that nakedness is not decent.” 


1 Psalms, 15:1, 5. 
2 Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Usury. 
3 Ethics of literary art, p. 28. 
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The idea of what constitutes moral- 
ity differs, not only in different ages, 
but in different countries. For in- 
stance, with us, virtue—in a woman— 
means purity, while in Japan, a good 
girl places obedience to parents above 
personal purity, and the fact that she 
has sold herself to a life of shame for 
their maintenance, does not necessarily 
debar her from marriage.* Now 
where national ideas of virtue are so 
different, the tone of the literature will 
be different, and a book which is moral 
judged by the standards of one coun- 
try becomes immoral in another. 

Then, too, in every country we find 
people in different stages of progress, 
who will therefore vary in their no- 
tions of morality. Brooklyn, years 
ago, had a superintendent of schoois, 
or member of the Board of Education, 
I’ve forgotten which, who was stirred 
to the detphs of his soul by the recita- 
tion in our public schools of such an 
immoral poem as Longfellow’s Build- 
ing of the ship! His objection was 
based upon the fact that the ship was 
pictured as leaping “into the ocean’s 
arms,” and that Longfellow went on 
to say: 


How beautiful she is! How fair 

She lies within those arms, that press 

Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care. 
And probably less than 50 years ago, 
an American divine could write thus 
of Scott: 

“But, say you, has my author ever 


*Baccn Japanese girls, p. 217; Norman 
Real Japan, p. 179, 293; Knapp Feudal 


and mediaeval Japan, p. 167; Curtis Yan- 
kees of East, v. 2, p. 506; Griffis Mikado’s 
re, p. 556; Finck Lotos-time, p. 80, 
285. 
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read Byron and Moore, Hume and 
Paine, Scott, Bulwer and Cooper? 
Yes, he has read them all with too 
much care. He knows every rock and 
every quicksand; and he solemnly de- 
clares to you that the only good which 
he is conscious of ever having received 
from them is a deep impression that 
men who possess talents of such com- - 
pass and power, and so perverted in 
their application, must meet the day of 
judgment under a responsibility which 
would be cheaply removed by the price 
of a world. ie 

“Robert Hall found the moral tales 
of Miss Edgeworth debasing. Thomp- 
son tells us that Jane Eyre was pro- 
nounced too immoral to be ranked as 
decent literature ; George Eliot's Adam 
Bede was characterized as the ‘vile 
outpourings of a lewd woman’s mind ;’ 
and Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh 
was described as the ‘hysterical inde- 
cencies of an erotic mind.’”? It was 
predicted of Bret Harte’s Luck of 
Roaring Camp that its immorality 
would kill the magazine which printed 
it. It must also be remembered that 
as the same book may heip one person 
and hurt another, so it may hurt one 
person at one age and help him at an- 
other; that there are books that while 
not healthy food for growing girls and 
boys, may have only an ennobling in- 
fluence on those of mature years. 

After all, the main test of a book is 
the personal one: How does it affect 
me? There are undobutedly some 
books of which it may be said that 
they are always harmful ; to every one, 
at every age, in every time. But of 


1 Appleton, v. 8, p. 348-49. 
2 Philosophy of fiction, p. 191. 
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the great majority we can only say 
that we must pick and choose our 
friends in the book world just as we 
do in the real world, not looking for 
perfection in books any more than we 
do in peopie, but choosing those that 
are akin to us, and that help rather 
than hurt us. There are people who 
rasp us, people who debase us, and 
there are people whose mere presence 
in the room makes us saner and hap- 
pier. And so with books. “For the 
moral tendency of books,” says 
Ruskin, ‘‘no such practised sagacity is 
needed to determine that. The sense, 
to a healthy mind, of being strength- 
ened or enervated by reading is just as 
definite and unmistakable as the sense 
to a healthy body, of being in fresh or 
foul air.”* So if the air be fresh, let 
us not be too particular about the style 
of furniture in the room, nor insistent 
that there shall be upon the wall a sign 
distinctly stating the percentage of 
oxygen in the air. If the soul of the 
book be true and noble, let us not con- 


8 Fors Clavigera, v. 8, p. 7. 
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demn it because it tells of an unmar- 
ried mother like Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth 
or Alice Brown’s Thyrza or of a man 
in love with a married woman, like 
James Lane Allen’s Choir invisible. A 
librarian once told me, that he exciuded 
from his library all books in which a 
man ran away with another man’s 
wife, but this does not seem a wise line 
of exclusion! Rosina Vokes, in one 
of her plays, used to sing a little song 
the refrain of which ran, 


But what matter what you do, 
So your heart be true? 


And so with the novelist. What does 
it matter of what he writes so that his 
heart be true to the finer possibilities 
in human nature? The book which 
degrades our intellect, vulgarizes our 
emotions, kills our faith in our kind, is 
an immoral book; the book which 
stimulates thought, quickens our sense 
of humor, gives us a deeper insight 
into men and women anda finer sym- 
pathy with them, is a moral book, let 
its subject-matter have as wide a range 
as life itself. 


MARGARITA’S SOUL 


Miss AGNES VAN VALKENBURGH 


Read at the A. L. A. Meeting, Mackinac, July 2, 1910 


It is not surprising that Josephine 
Daskam Bacon preferred to write this 
story under the pseudonym Ingraham 
Lovell ; the astonishing part is that she 
should ever have owned it. The illus- 
trations are eminently fitting, being 
quite quaint and incomprehensible, and 
the Whistler butterflies lavishly used 


give it an artistic touch otherwise lack- 
ing. I scarcely can do better than to 
introduce the characters of this aston- 
ishing book, and then by copious quo- 
tation let them tell their own story, and 
permit you to judge of the jerky, dis- 
connected style, and the author’s idea 
of soul-growth in woman. 
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The hero is Roger Bradley, aged 
forty, a successful New York lawyer, 
of the bluest of blue Boston blood, a 
Yale graduate and a pattern of ali the 
virtues. Margarita, whom he marries 
during a moment of inadvertence, is 
the lady who has no soul, but whose 
husband procures one for her under 
our eyes. 

The story is told by Winfred Jer- 
rolds commonly called “Jerry,” the 
family friend, who is madly in love 
with his friend’s wife, a very desirable 
situation. 

When the story opens Roger is 
strolling up Broadway, and in “avoid- 
ing a flood of hurrying citizens” he 
stepped backward and bumped heavily 
against the person behind him; being a 
gentleman he apologized. I quote, 
“He took two steps and stopped sud- 
denly, for a hand slipped under his 
arm. ‘Will you tell me the quickest 
way to Broadway?’ said the woman to 
whom he had just spoken. ‘To 
Broadway,’ he echoed stupidly, ‘This 
is Broadway, what do you want of it?’ 
‘I want to show myself on it,’ said the 
heavily veiled woman, a young woman, 
from the voice. ‘To show yourself on 
it?’ he repeated sternly, ‘and why do 
you want to do that?’ ‘To get myself 
some friends; I have none,’ she said 
serenely. The bell notes, the grave 
full richness of this veiled woman’s 
voice touched Roger deeply and with 
a brusque motion he drew from his 
pocket a banknote and pressed it into 
the hand under his arm. ‘Take this 
and go home,’ he said severely. ‘If 
you will promise to call at an address 
I will give you, I will guarantee you a 
decent means of livelihood. Will you 
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promise me?’ She reached down 
without a word into a bag that hung 
at her waist and drew out something 
in her turn. ‘I have a great many of 
these,’ she said piacidly, ‘and more at 
home. See them.’ And under his 
face she thrust a double handful of 
stamped paper all green. Roger 
stared at her. ‘Put that away di- 
rectly,’ he said, ‘and lift your veil so 
that I can see who you are. There is 
something wrong here. The woman 
threw back her veil so that it framed 
her face like a cloud and Roger looked 
straight into her eyes. Roger told me 
afterwards that he literaliy could not 
say if it were five seconds or five min- 
utes that he looked into the girl’s eyes. 
He has since leaned to the opinion that 
it was nearer five minutes, as the pass- 
ing street boys had already begun to 
collect. An interested cabby caught 
his eye, wagged his whip masterfully, 
wheeled up to them, and with an ap- 
parently complete grasp of the situa- 
tion whirled them off through a side 
street, with never so much as a’‘Where 
to, sir?’” 

Thus do the hero and heroine meet 
and he now takes occasion to ask a 
few questions, and finds that she does 
not know her famiiy name, that she is 
called Margarita and lives by the sea 
with two servants named Hester 
Prynne and Caliban, a dumb boy, her 
father having recently died. Then 
this remarkable young lady says she 
is hungry, and Roger, filled with re- 
morse, takes her to a French restaur- 
ant. While waiting for their dinner, 
“He studied her, amused.partly, partly 
lost in her beauty, for indeed she was 
beautiful. She had a pure oiive skin, 
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running white into the neck—oh, the 
back of Margarita’s neck! That 
tender nape with its soft, nearly blonde 
locks that curled short about it below 
the heavy waves of what she called 
her ‘real hair,’ that was chestnut, dark 
brown at night. Nature had given 
her long dark lashes with perfect veri- 
similitude, but had at the last moment 
capriciously decided against man’s 
peace and hidden behind them, set 
deep behind them, under flexible 
Italian brows, those curious slate biue 
eyes that fixed her face in your mind 
inalterably.” 

The waiter brought them among 
other things, ‘an ivory white salad of 
endive set with ruby points of beet, 
drenched in pure olive-oil and of this 
soothing luxury Margarita consumed 
two large plates in dreamy silence. 
Then she spooned out a great mouth- 
ful of the delicate ice before her. In 
one second the peaceful dining-room 
was a chattering, howling reign of ter- 
ror. For Margarita, with a choking 
cry of rage and anguish, threw the ice 
with terrible precision into the bland 
face of the waiter who had brought it, 
threw her giass of water with equal 
accuracy into the wide open eyes of 
the head-waiter, who appeared in- 
stantly ; threw Roger’s wine glass full 
into his own horrified face as he rose 
to catch her death-dealing hand, and 
lifting with the magnificent single- 
armed sweep of a Greek war goddess 
her chair from behind her, stood fac- 
ing them, glaring silently, slate-eyed 
Pallas gloriously at bay!’ After mol- 
lifying the waiters, Roger found him- 
seif again in a closed carriage with 
Margarita, the proprietor having at 
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once summoned that vehicle. When 
he ventures to remonstrate with the 
lady, she replied by “turning in her 
seat and with the swiftness of a pan- 
ther slapped him, a stinging, biting 
blow, flat across his cheek. A tornado 
of answering rage whirled him out of 
himself and seizing her wrists he bent 
them behind her back. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, Roger lived fast in 
those galloping quick-breathed min- 
utes, before he pinioned Margarita, 
her hands behind her back with one 
arm, and held her fast about the knees 
with the other. Crushed against him 
dead weight, she lay, her unconquered 
eyes sea black now, flat against his, 
her heart laboring heavily, under his 
reientless .banding arm. 

“ “Will you be good, you absurd litt'e 
wild cat? Will you?’ he demanded, his 
voice shaking with laughter and tri- 
umph. ‘No, I will not,’ said Margar- 
ita. ‘I hate you, I will die before I 
will obey you.’ And at this foolish 
and melodramatic remark, Roger 
Bradley, descendant of all the Puritans, 
a respected bachelor, of exemplary 
habits and no entanglements, deliber- 
ately and with a happy heart-felt oath, 
kissed Margarita, at length and some- 
what brutally, in a hired four wheeler 
at the junction of 34th and 5th Ave.” 
So much for Boston bred manners in 
the initial step to soul growth. Roger 
finally finds an envelope in Margarita’s 
bag, which gives the name of a town, 
so takes her to the 42d St. station and 
buys her a ticket, but she refuses to 
go alone, so he accompanies her, and 
after traveiing all night, they walk 
five miles, incidentally traversing a 
“certain marshy band of vivid green, 
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for several pasture lengths” and arrive 
at the looked for house, where Caliban 
is engaged in milking the cow. Mar- 
garita helps herself to the new milk 
and drops asleep for some hours, on 
some fresh hay just beside the cow 
stall. When she awakens, Roger very 
naturally suggests breakfast and asked 
Caliban to prepare it for them, but 
poor dumb Caiiban only stared and 
walked away. Then this son of cul- 
ture “lifted Caliban in the air by the 
collar of his coat and gave him several 
sharp blows on each ear and shook 
him. Then he threw him away on the 
floor,” and as might have been ex- 
pected, from that hour Caliban wor- 
shipped his master and developed into 
a wonderful cook. “Roger ate five 
eggs and a great many pieces of bacon 
and six biscuits” besides much coffee, 
after which feat he and Margarita 
went for a walk. Upon their return 
Caliban by signs makes them under- 
stand that Hester Prynne, the house- 
keeper, is dead. Then this remark- 
able New York lawyer instead of 
thinking of inquests and such unpleas- 
ant things, remarks, “I am very sleepy, 
Margarita, and don’t care to walk back 
to the village directly, since it would 
do no especial good—I think I will 
take a little nap on the beach,” which 
he proceeds to do and does not awaken 
until sunset, when Caliban intimates 
that the dead woman is gone, and we 
are obliged to let it go at that, while 
Roger and Margarita take their picnic 
supper on the beach, and he again 
kisses her. This time, “while Roger 


was kissing her that kiss the tide did 
Is this the origin of the 
soul kiss, or should it be respectfully 


come in.” 
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referred to the committee on naviga- 
tion? Roger stays on the island five 
days and then sends this telegram to 
his friend, “Please bring bag of 
clothes and razors here, will meet train 
arriving 4:30 Tuesday, bring sensible 
parson, don’t fail—Roger.” 

The very parson is just then dining 
with Jerry and the two with the 
clothes and razors go to the island. 
When they arrive the parson, a Yale 
ex-athlete, decides to row for a few 
hours and Jerry lands and immediately 
falis asleep. (What an island that 
would be for people troub!ed with in- 
somnia.) When he awakens it is 
foggy; I now quote: “As I stared, 
two great golden arrows from the sun 
behind me cut into the thickest of it 
and tore it like a curtain, and in the 
rent appeared two human figures, 
walking as it might be on clouds to 
earth. More than mortal tall they 
loomed in the mist and no marbles I 
have ever seen—not even that wonder 
of Melos—is so immortally loveiy as 
they were. The woman wore a veil of 
crimson vine-leaves that wound about 
her hips and dropped on one side 
nearly to her knee, around the man’s 
neck a great lock of her long hair lay 
loose, and on his head a rough wreath 
of the red leaves shone in the arrow of 
sunlight. Beside them a monstrous 
hound appeared suddenly; a trailing 
vine dripped like blood from his great 
jowl.” I have been fortunate enough 
to know several New York lawyers in 
my day and there is not one of them 
who would not have drawn the line at 
the rough wreath, and no self-respect- 
ing dog could be found who would 
trail that vine. 
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After a suitable time, during which 
Jerry falls ‘‘senselessly and hopelessly 
and everlastingly in love with Mar- 
garita,” the pastor rows in and marries 
the couple, has a marvellous dinner, 
prepared and served by the obliging 
Caliban and returns to the city, much 
pleased with his visit. Shortly after, 
Jerry returns to New York to spend 
all his savings, a little over five thous- 
and dollars, in a single pearl for Mar- 
garita’s wedding gift. Jerry is noth- 
ing if not generous, but he is re- 
warded for his rashness in being made 
heir toa large fortune enabling him to 
put furnaces and bathrooms and such, 
in Roger’s island home as a surprise. 

As Margarita in her soulless state 
is not calculated to please Roger’s Bos- 
ton mother, he takes her to Paris, as 
that is the proper place to supply the 
needs of ladies. One picture of their 
life in Paris will suffice. “In the cen- 
tre of the table was a graceful silver 
dish filled with fruit. Margarita with 
a cooing, throaty cry, reached over to 
it, seized with incredible swiftness two 
great handfuls of the fruit and leap- 
ing from her seat retreated with her 
booty to the salon. For a second she 
stood in the doorway, two yellow 
bananas hugged to her breast among 
the rich lace, an orange in her elbow, 
her teeth plunged into a great black 
Hamburg grape, her eyes two dark 
blue mutinies.” 

From now on things move swiftly, 
the customary hidden letters are dis- 
covered, disclosing Margarita’s parent- 
age, her mother an Italian noble 
woman, who left a nunnery to marry 
an American man, under aq cloud, be- 
cause of having accidentally killed a 
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relative during the Civil War. Mar- 
garita becomes mother to a child for 
whom she cares nothing, and develops 
a voice which makes her the wonder 
of the age and sends her to the operatic 
stage, where she captivates all hearts. 

While she was at this height of her 
musical career, Roger’s mother inop- 
portunely becomes a paralytic and 
sends for her son and his wife and 
baby and they become reconciled. 
Then the family and Jerry go to the 
Island joyfully, with the thought of 
the furnace and bathroom, but while 
all seems so bright, Roger falls off the 
Island and Margarita rescues him, by 
holding him above the water, for a 
long time, screaming violently all the 
time, “Bring a rope.” Jerry and 
Caliban get there, summoned by the 
aforesaid dog, in time to save their 
lives, but the beautiful golden voice is 
done for, and when Roger recovers 
from the long attack of fever caused 
by exposure, he finds that he has a 
wife with a soul, which must have been 
a great relief to the poor man. In the 
last chapter Margarita is the proud 
mother of six beautiful children, and 
on the last page she tells the family 
friend, “There is only one world for a 
woman, Jerry, and no one can be 
happy, like me, till she lives in it—the 
hearts that love her. His and theirs 
and yours, dear Jerry, O, always 
yours—” 

So they were all satisfied and I trust 
lived happy ever after. There are oc- 
casional lines where Mrs. Bacon is her- 
self, as where she speaks of modern 
fiction and says, “Why is it, by the 
way, that God has hidden so many 
things in these latter days from the 
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prudent and revealed them unto 
spinsters?” Again speaking of that 
ubiquitous “Young Person to whom all 
print is free as air in these enlightened 
days—In America it has been the rule, 
to suppress such print as could not 
brave this freedom; in France, to sup- 
press such Young Persons as could, 
There is something to be said for both 
methods and each has, perhaps, its de- 
fects; the one producing more stimu- 
lating Young Persons, the other enjoy- 
ing more virile prose.” 
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The review which the publishers 
selected in advertising the book is the 
following: “Distinctly refreshing. 
At once happy and exciting; dreamy 
yet full of action; sad but joyous; in- 
credible yet natural as life.” All 
things taken into consideration, I think 
it is fortunate that most women are 
born with souls, and are spared the 
necessity of obtaining them at such ex- 
pense. 


REVIEW OF MRS. BOSHER’S MARY CARY 


Miss Lutie E. STEaRNs, 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Read at Children’s Librarians’ Section, A. L. A., July 2, 1910. 


Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher’s “Mary 
Cary—Frequently Martha,” (Harper, 
1910, $1 net) while about a child, is 
not written nor intended for children. 
It is one of those stories for grown- 
ups such as Bacon’s Biography of a 
Boy, Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy, 
Mrs. Bland’s Would-be-Goods, Shaf- 
er’s Day before Yesterday, Duncan's 
Suitable Child, Grahame’s Golden 
Days, Kelly’s Little Aliens, Martin’s 
Emmy Lou and Letitia, Montgomery’s 
Anne of Green Gables, and Wiggin’s 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, but 
differing from all of these in having 
behind it the desire to work a reform 
in the institutional life of dependent 
children. 

Aside from the high purpose of the 
book, the author depicts in Mary Cary 
a juvenile impossibilist, fairly outdoing 
in this regard many of her before- 


named progenitors. Mary, a little 
eleven-year old inmate of an orphan 
asylum, is as wise as the traditional 
serpent. Qut of the mouth of this 
prodigous babe and suckling cometh 
forth epigrams, bromidiums, sulphidi- 
ums, maxims and philosophic lore. A 
few detached proofs from her diary 
are as follows: 

“Some people are crazy all the time 
and all people are crazy sometimes.” 
“T don’t know anybody who isn’t queer 
about something; either stupid queer 
or silly queer or smart queer or beauti- 
ful queer or religious queer or selfish 
queer or some other kind.” “Father 
is just my father by marriage, but 
mother’s my mother by bornation. I 
think mothers ought always to have 
the most.” “Some people are born to 


be stepped on and of steppers there 
“When you do 


are aiways a plenty.” 
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things for love you do them differently 
from the way you do them for money.” 
“It’s such a grand way to get a thing 
done—just to press a button.” “I 
know I am not unthankful, and I 
would much rather have a Father and 
Mother on earth than to have them in 
heaven for a Mother and Father in 
heaven are too far away to be truly 
comforting.” “There are a_ great 
many things that are no use. One is 
in telling people what they don’t want 
to know.” “I hate a conscience. It’s 
always making you feel low down and 
disreputable.” “A secret isn’t any 
pleasure, it’s worse than a tumor or 
dropsy. What’s the use of knowing 
a thing you can’t let anybody know you 
know?” “You never know what a 
woman’s going to do nor when she’s 
going to do it for the female heart is 
beyond understanding.” 

Mary does not take kindly to insti- 
tutional life. “It isn’t much in life to 
be an inmate of a Home or an Asylum 
or whatever name you call the place 
where job-lot charity children live,” 
she says: “Inmates are like malaria 
and dyspepsia; something nobody 
wants and every place has. Minerva 
James says they are like veterans— 
they die and yet forever live.” Those 
of us that live near orphan asylums, 
that have seen the reluctant children 
marched to Sunday school, clothed ex- 
actly alike, the same sailor hats and 
the same color of ribbon on every little 
pig-tail will recognize and sympathize 
with Mary’s plaint over the one and 
only thing that broke the deadly 
monotony of asylum existence—the 
change from blue calico with white 
spots in the wirter time to white calico 
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with blue spots in the summer time. 
“T live just mechanical,’ says Mary, 
“except on the inside. I get up to a 
bell and clean to a bell, and sit down to 
eat to a bell, rise to a bell, go to school 
to a bell, come out to a bell, work toa 
bell, sew to a bell, play to a bell, say 
my prayers to a bell, go to bed toa 
bell and the next day and every day 
do the same thing over to the same old 
belt.” 

“We always go to the Episcopal 
Church the first Sunday, Methodist 
the second, Presbyterian the third and 
Baptist the fourth, and when we get 
through we begin all over again. The 
minister always mentions us in his 
prayers except at St. John’s, the 
prayer-book not providing for Or- 
phans in particular. At St. John’s the 
Episcopal minister gets through in a 
hurry. We love to have him. He 
talks so fast we don’t half understand 
and before we know it he’s got his 
hand up and we hear him saying ‘And 
now to the Father and to the Son,’ and 
the rest is mumbled but we know he’s 
through and is glad of it and so are 
we.” 

And this brings to mind the main 
reason why Mrs. Bosher, the author, 
has given us this study of the orphan 
child. In a personal letter, supple- 
mented by an enclosed clipping, Mrs. 
Bosher says: 


Richmond, June 13, 1910. 

“I am writing at once to say you are 
quite right in thinking that Mary Cary 
was not written for children. It was 
written, though not too obviously, to 
give the child’s view-point of institu- 
tional life, and in the hope that those 
in authority over the ‘inmates’ of such 
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institutions might realize a little more 
sympathetically the individuality of 
the children under their care, might 
give to the unloved and homeless a 
little more love and thought. It has 
given me pleasure to learn that the 
little book has had a kindly welcome 
from the heads of several large insti- 
tutions in which children are cared 
for, has been received indeed in a spirit 
of understanding of the longing and 
loneliness of many little hearts. 
“Some years ago I had a little old- 
maid dressmaker. She had the sunni- 
est and cheerfulest of spirits and a 
wretchedly wasted body that was al- 
ways out of order and always hurting. 
She did not know that she was un- 
usual, or that her splendid courage and 
brave laughter made her one of the 
heroes whom the Carnegie lookouts 
never decorate with medals, but I 
knew she was, and knew also that her 
life would be a forfeit to her care of 
two little motherless nieces. She was 
a victim of tuberculosis, but she 
couldn’t stop work and go into the 
country on account of these children, 
so death settled it for her, and now 
these little girls are in the asylum here 
in Richmond. By chance I learned of 
this arrangement, and also that at their 
first Christmas in the asylum there 
was nobody in all this city who took 
them a present, not even their father, 
and the ache of their little hearts hurts 


me yet. From that, as well as other 


things I heard and saw later, I decided 
to write the story of ‘Mary Cary.’ 
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Into it I would put not these children— 
I knew little about them personally ; 
but the human child who wants 
mothering, wants the things to which 
childhood has divine rights.” 

The author endeavors to supplement 
the lesson to be drawn from the life of 
the unfortunate Mary by bringing into 
the story a rescuing uncle who, in turn, 
with Mary’s skillful assistance, mar- 
ries 2 nurse, who, working simply for 
the love of it, is the idol of all the 
adoring orphans. The improbable re- 
pentance and reformation of a cold, 
hard and lying matron is also dragged 
in to give the story a moral and a 
happy ending. 

We are reluctant to conclude that 
the Uncle Tom’s Cabin for Orphant 
Annie’s or Mary’s is yet to be written 
as this tract is not, unfortunately for 
its purpose, wholly convincing. If, 
however, we can overlook the marvel- 
lous mental maturity of the heroine, 
and if we can cast aside all the other 
improbabilities, there will be left to us 
a bright little story whose pathos and 
jollities and quips and quiddities have 
brought pleasure and temporary relief 
from pain when read aloud to a dear 
eighty-seven year-old listener, as we 
happen to know. So why add to the 
sorrows of Mary by putting her on the 
cruel dissecting table of literary criti- 
cism? Why not simply say that the 
story of Mary Cary, with all its crudi- 
ties, will serve to make pleasant and 
happy a lazy summer hour when trees 
and hammock invite to rest. 
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MACKINAC ISLAND, 


JUNE 30 TO JULY 6, Ig10 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
American Library Association was held at 
Mackinac Island, June 30 to July 6, 1910. 
Over six hundred librarians attended from 
all parts of the United States. Michigan 
or Illinois had the largest representation, 
with Wisconsin third. Considering the 
nearness to Canada, the attendance from 
the Dominion was small, and militated 
against going to Canada for the A. L. A. 
meeting in I91!. There were no foreign 
representatives this year, this being due 
perhaps to the International Conference to 
be held shortly at Brussels. A number of 
American librarians who had secured 
passage to the International Conference 


showed their loyalty to the A. L. A. by” 


also attending the Mackinac meeting. 

With but two or three exceptions, the 
delegates were all housed under one roof, 
that of the Grand Hotel, where the meet- 
ings of general sessions and sections, af- 
filiated societies, and committees were also 
held. The long and broad veranda, with 
its opportunity for furthering acquaintance- 
ship contributed to make the place of 
meeting a fortunate one for a summer 
session, the entire meeting being charac- 
terized by the spirit of friendliness which 
pervaded it and which made it from the 
social side one of the best ever held. 
Mackinac Island, nine miles in circumfer- 
ence, gave room for long walks, drives 
and steamboat excursions between general 
sessions and section meetings. 

The first day, that of Thursday, June 
20, was devoted to meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board, the Council, and the first ses- 
sion of the American Library Institute. 

Friday, July 1, was Michigan Day, with 
sessions of the National Association of 
State Libraries, the Bibliographical Society 
of America, the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, the League of Library Commissions— 


all held in the morning, with a drive 
around the Island, followed by a five 


o'clock tea, the latter tendered by the 
Michigan State Library Association. In 
the evening, the first general session was 
held, with the address of the president, 
Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, on “An anathema 
upon finger-posts.” The librarians were 
then welcomed to the state of Michigan 
by Miss Nina K. Preston, the president of 
the Michigan Library: Association. Mrs. 
Henry Hulst of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
then gave an address on Michigan history 
and legends, followed by Mr. H. R. Pat- 
tingill of Lansing, Mich., on the story of 
Michigan. The evening program closed 


with the state song, “Michigan, my Michi- 
gan. 

On the morning of Saturday, July 2, 
the second general session was held, with 
a talk on technical book exhibitions by Mr. 
E. H. McClelland of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburg. Mr. McClelland brought 
with him a fine exhibit of technical books. 
Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, the Director 
of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, delivered an address as 
the representative of the National Educa- 
tional Association, on the library and the 
school. This was one of the best addresses 
of the conference, showing as it did the 
relationship which should exist between 
these two great social factors. Mr. J. I. 
Wyer, Jr., of the New York State Library, 
then conducted a book symposium, “Re- 
cent interpretations of American life.” 
Mrs. J. S. Harron, assistant editor of the 
A. L. A. booklist, spcke on J. G. Brooks’ 
As others see us. Mr. C. B. Roden of the 
Chicago Public Library discussed Van 
Dyke’s Spirit of America and _ Croly’s 
Promise of American life. Miss Ethel F. 
McCollough of the Superior (Wis.) Pub- 
lic Library discussed White’s A certain rich 
man. Miss Elva Bascom, editor of the 
A. L. A. booklist, took Churchill’s A mod- 
ern chronicle; Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick of 
the St. Louis Public Library talked on 
Connor’s The foreigner, Coolidge’s Chin- 
ese Immigration, Faust’s German element 
in the United States, Holt’s Life stories 
of undistinguished Americans, Steiner’s 
The immigrant tide, and Zangwill’s The 
melting pot. Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf of 
the Buffalo Public Library told us of 
Francis Thompson’s Life of Shelley, while 
Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of Publie 
L¢braries, told us of the value of Stanley’s 
Autobiography. Mr. R. G. Thwaites of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society gave a 
review of Shackleton’s The heart of the 
Antarctic. Miss Agnes Van Valkenburg 
of the Milwaukee Public Library dissected 
Margarita’s soul, while Mr. Wyer con- 
cluded the symposium with reviews of De 
Morgan’s It never can happen again and 
An affair of dishonor. Mr. Wallace Rice, 
a book reviewer of Chicago, told of the 
difficulties and joys of “Practical book re- 
viewing and manuscript reading from the 
inside.” 

In the afternoon the Professional Train- 
ing Section discussed the essentials of a 
good library school and the apprentice 
class in the large and the sma'l library. 
A Public Documents Round Table was 
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held which was largely attended by reason 
of the recent innovations in the matter of 
the distribution of public documents. The 
American Association of Law Libraries 
also held a session, with reports of various 
committees on securing Latin-American 
laws, binding, bibliography of the statute 
laws of the several states, and list of law 
libraries and law librarians. At the Agri- 
cultural Libraries Round Table, Mr. 
Charles B. Galbreath, librarian of the 
Ohio state library, discussed traveling li- 
braries for farmers and Miss Stearns of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission told of 
agricultural collections in public libraries. 
Mr. C. W. Andrews, librarian of the John 
Crerar library, Chicago, Ill, talked on 
agricultural literature in the reference Ii- 
brary, while Miss Anna M. Smith, li- 
brarian of the department of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, gave her method 
of instructing students in the use of agri- 
cultural and scientific literature. The Cata- 
log Section held a brief business meeting. 

In the evening, the Children’s librarians’ 
section held its first session with a sym- 
posium of books about children, with the 
following program: Mrs. Henry L. EI- 
mendorf, Key’s Century of the child; Mr. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Lindsey & O’Higgins’ 
The beast; Miss Linda A. Eastman, 
Spargo’s Bitter cry of the children; Mr. 
Henry E. Legler, Jane Addams’ The spirit 
of youth and the city streets; Miss Lutie 
E. Stearns, Bosher’s Mary Cary; Miss 
Caroline Webster, Reeder’s How two hun- 
dred children live and learn; Miss Esther 
Straus, Riis’s The peril and preservation 
of the home; Hannah Lawrence, Public 
recreation facilities; Miss Elva L. Bascom, 
Parson’s Children’s gardens; Miss May 
Massee, Lee’s The child and the book. A 
discussion was then held on intermediate 
work which was led by Miss Mary Doug- 
las, Children’s Librarian of the St. Louis 
public library. At the College and Refer- 
ence section, Dr. Jewett, librarian of the 
University of Nebraska, discussed the re- 
lation of the college library to the public. 
Mr. P. L. Windsor, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, told of the relation of 
the state university library to the other 
libraries of the state. Miss Laura R. 
Gibbs discussed students assistants in col- 
lege libraries. The second session of the 
League of Library Commissions was held 
the same evening, and was opened with a 
paper by Miss Hobart on The farmer, his 
book and heart, which was discussed by 
Mr. M. S. Dudgeon of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. Miss Charlotte Tem- 
pleton, Secretary of the Nebraska Library 
Commission, opened a symposium on the 
possibilities of direct service to individual 
farmers. Miss Templeton was followed by 
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Mr. Robert P. Bliss of the Pennsylvania 
Free Library Commission and Miss L. E. 
Stearns of Wisconsin. Carl Milam, Sec- 
retary of the Indiana Library Commission, 
then told of the ways in which the Com- 
missions might cooperate with public li- 
braries in efforts to reach the farmers. 
Mr. Milam’s talk was discussed by Miss 
Alice Tyler of the Iowa Library Commis- 
sion. 

At the Special Libraries Association 
meeting, indexes to current literature were 
taken up with papers on trades indexes, 
public affairs indexes, and fields not cov- 
ered by existing indexes. 

The American Association of Law Li- 
braries also held a session, with general 
talks on equipment, arrangement of rooms 
or buildings for law libraries and building 
up a foreign law collection. 

On Sunday evening, July 3, the Wiscon- 
sin Library School Association enjoyed a 
dinner and annual re-union. This dinner 
and re-union were attended by a number 
of the former students of the school, to- 
gether with invited guests: 

On Monday, July 4, the Association 
gathered in the general meeting place to 
listen to the reading of the Declaration 
of Independence by Mr. Wallace Rice of 
Chicago, which was followed by the sing- 
ing of America, with the addition of an 
original verse by Mr. Rice. The Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries and Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries held 
a joint session. The American Library 
Institute held its second meeting, as did 
the Agricultural Libraries section. In the 
afternoon the College and Reference sec- 
tion, and the American Association of 
Law Libraries held sessions, as did the 
Children’s Librarians section and the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, the latter hold- 
ing its third meeting. In the evening a 
large number of library schoo! dinners, 
state dinners and reunions were held. Mr. 
W. R. Reinick of the Philadelphia Free 
Library gave an illustrated talk in the as- 
sembly room on Insects destructive to 
books. 

On Thursday, July 5, the third general 
session was held, with a talk on selection 
of technical books and periodicals by Mr. 
Harwood Frost, secretary of the Engineer- 
ing News Publishing Co. This talk was 
followed by a recreation symposium which 
consisted of five minute talks on the most 
desirable recreation for librarians. with 
personal pleas on behalf of a number of 
librarians for their favorite sport or 
amusement, such as walking, golf, tennis, 
baseball, birds, horseback riding, etc. The 
emphasis was given to the desirability of 
some form of exercise on the part of li- 
brarians, who it was said, were apt to de- 
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vote too much time to work and too little 
to recreation, as was proven by the large 
number of cases of nervous prostration, 


etc., among librarians. In the afternoon 
the National Association of State Li- 


brarians held its second session with talks 
on the relation of state libraries to other 
libraries, and the methods in which the li- 
brary laws of the various states could be 
improved. The trustees held a short busi- 
ness meeting, there being comparatively 
few of such in attendance. The Biblio- 
graphical Society of America held its sec- 
ond session with a survey of current 
periodical bibliographies and with a dis- 
cussion. In the evening the Wisconsin 
Library Association held a dinner, fol- 
lowed by a business meeting. The dinner 
was attended by about 4o regular and hon- 
orary members of the Association. The 
New York State Library School Associa- 
tion held its dinner at the same time, 
making possible a delightful exchange of 
courtesies. The Wisconsin dinner was fol- 
lowed by a business meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, when the reports of the officers 
were received. The following officers were 
re-elected: President, Miss Ethel F. Mc- 
Collough, Superior; vice-president, Miss 
Mary A. Smith, La Crosse; secretary, 
Miss Gabrielle Ackley, Watertown; treas- 
urer, Miss Miriam Noyes, Oshkosh. 

Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, Miss L. E. 
Stearns, Dr. R. G. Thwaites and Walter 
M. Smith, all of whom had attended the 
first annual meeting of the Association, 
addressed the Association. It was pointed 
out that the next meeting. would be the 
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20th anniversary of the Association and 
it was voted to have a special program for 
the occasion. In line with the President’s 
address it was also voted that committees 
be appointed by the Executive Board to 
take up definite lines of work on behalf 
of the Association. Upon motion of Miss 
Stearns, Mr. H. E. Legler was made an 
honorary member of the Association by 
unanimous vote. 

The American Association of Law Li- 
braries held its fourth session on the same 
evening. Later Mr. Graham R. Taylor of 
Chicago gave an illustrated talk on play- 
grounds and recreation centers. 

On Wednesday, July 6, the American 
Association of Law Libraries held its fifth 
session, followed in the afternoon by the 
fourth and last general session. At this 
meeting Mr. Frank P. Hill gave a report 
on the deterioration of the paper used in 
newspapers. Mr. Alfred Fitzpatrick of 
Toronto talked on reading tents and log 
cabins used in lumber camps. Mr. Henry 
Le Febrevre sang some Canadian folk 
songs. After final reports from the Coun- 
cil, the Executive Board and Committee 
on Resolutions and the induction into of- 
fice of the new president, Mr. J. I. Wyer, 
librarian of the state library of the state 
of New York, the meeting adjourned. 

The secretary of the Association, Mr. 
Chalmers Hadley, has the matter of the 
printing of the proceedings in charge, 
copies of which will be sent to all mem- 
bers of the American Library Association 
when issued. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association was held at 
Mackinac Island on Tuesday _ evening, 
July 6, 1910. The meeting began with an 
informal dinner, attended by about forty 
members and guests of the Association. 
The guests were: Mrs. Elmendorf, Miss 
May Massee, Mr. Legler, Mr. Netherwood, 
Mr. Cole. Miss Countryman and Miss 
Baldwin, honorary members. After dinner 
the members adjourned to the A. L. A. 
council room. where a short meeting was 
held. The President called the meeting to 
order. The reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting was dispensed with. The 
Treasurer’s report was read and accepted. 

Mr. Thwaites moved the Secretary cast 
the ballot for the re-election of the offi- 
cers; motion was carried. 

Miss Stearns moved the Association ex- 
tend a vote of thanks to Mr. Netherwood 





for his many courtesies to the Association; 
motion was carried. The President sug- 
gested that the Association work for a 
more permanent organization. She said 
that she believed it should stand for some- 
thing more than an annual meeting; that 
constructive work along definite lines 
should be undertaken and executed. As 
an example of the kind of work possible, 
she suggested that the Association investi- 
gate salaries in Wisconsin, making a spe- 
cial effort to raise the standard and sal- 
aries of assistants. 

Mr. Dudgeon moved a committee be ap- 
pointed to investigate these matters; mo- 
tion carried. Miss Stearns moved the 
President appoint a committee to consult 
with the Executive Board for work along 
these lines during the coming year; motion 
carried. 

Miss Stearns made a motion that Mr. 
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Legler be made an honorary member of 
the Association; motion carried. 

The President called on several mem- 
bers for speeches. Mrs. Elmendorf gave 
an interesting account of the founding of 
the Wisconsin Library Association. Much 
applause came at the name of Mr. F. A. 
Hutchins. Mr. Dudgeon congratulated the 
officers on the success of the meeting, and 
endorsed the President’s views. Mr. Leg- 
ler assured the Association of his interest 
in and warm feeling for it. and spoke 
words of encouragement for all its efforts. 
He said many states looked to Wisconsin 
because of its good place in the library 
world. Mr. Thwaites said the Association 
depended too much on the Commission, 
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and should be more independent. Mr. 
Smith thought that the appointment of 
good committees would help in many ways. 


Miss Stearns said the next meeting of the. 


Association would be its 20th anniversary, 
and urged a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing. She congratulated the Association on 
its financial condition which, she said. was 
due to the Treasurer’s efforts. Miss Noyes 
said much was due to Miss Stearns’ ef- 
forts. 

The choice of the time and place of the 
next meeting was left with the officers of 
the Association. 

Meeting adjourned. 

GABRIELLA ACKLEY, 
Secretary of Wis. Lib. Association. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOKS WHICH WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS FIND ATTRACTIVE 


The poetical dramas of William Butler 
Yeats seem to me the most important of 
modern writings because they have intro- 
duced a new note into literature. Where 
else can one find such atmosphere. such 
mysticism, such perfect interpretation of 
those cravings after the ideal for which 
we all feel vague never-to-be-satisfied 
yearnings? No more wonderful expres- 
sion of this mood has ever been given 
than in “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
where the child-wife, shrinking from dis- 
tasteful work-a-day cares, stretches out 
her arms to that dear country “where no- 
bedy gets old and bitter of tongue” and 
we feel when the fairies come for her that 
it is with them alone that she can find 
true companionship. 

In “Shadowy Waters” our hearts throb 
with an unaccountable sympathy for the 
hero, a poet pirate who wanders over seas 
in search of the perfect, the ideal love. 
His ship is guided by the spirits of Aengus 
and Edain, the immortal lovers, to whom 
all lovers pray. The souls of the people 
he kills take the shape of gulls and fly 
about the mast-head, where he hears them 
talking. It would be too long to tell the 
story, but it is worth reading many times. 

In “Cathleen na Houlihan.” a_ brave, 
heroic note is struck. Michael is going to 
be married and it is his wedding day. 
His father at the window, sees outside a 
queer old woman and bids her come in to 
the fire. She sings a strange, wild song 
and Michael forgets his bride and _ his 
bridal; for the old woman is Ireland and 
her song is the call of his country. After 
she has left the house he breaks away 
from his sweetheart’s detaining arms and 
follows her. His father, Peter, says to 
young Patrick, when he enters: 


“Did you see an old woman going down 
the path?” and Patrick replies: 

“T did not, but I saw a young girl and 
she had the walk of a queen.” 

In “The Hour Glass” we find the same 
beautiful mysticism. A wise man and 
great scholar has taught the people the 
folly of religion. Nobody believes any- 
thing any more. Then without warning, 
the death angel appears and tells him he 
must die because since his coming no souls 
have passed over the threshold of heaven. 
He begs for and is granted one hour in 
which to find a soul that believes. In an 
agony of fear, he questions his wife, his 
children, his pupils, but in vain. He has 
taught them all too well! The sands of 
the hour glass are almost run, when in the 
heart of a fool he finds a spark of that 
faith which he has tried so hard to de- 
stroy. 

Surely, we think as we lay down the 
book, from some ancient: Celtish minstrel 
the poet must have inherited this wild and 
thrilling quality so alien to a material, 
modern world. 

Lucy Lee PLEASANTS. 
Elisha D. Smith Library, 
Menasha, Wis. 





It is always hard to find bright 
non-fiction for the younger readers. An 
admirable book of this class is Stevenson’s 
“Virginibus Puerisque,” which consists of 
a group of essays especially written for 
the boys and girls. These “talks” as they 
really are, treat of youth’s problems in a 
most entertaining and virile manner and 
with all of Stevenson’s usual charm. In- 
deed, older readers will smile more than 
once at many a neatly-turned bit of wis- 
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dom. The best essays to recommend are 
the two dedicated “To Boys and Girls,” 
“On Falling in Love,” “An Apology for 
Idlers” and the well-known “English Ad- 
mirals.” The parents perhaps will enjoy 
the rest of them better, as they were writ- 
ten later in Sevenson’s life “after the 
shadow of the prison house had begun to 
fall.” 

Librarians will find this little volume an 
aid to the busy English teacher who is 
hunting for an easy approach to the study 
of the essay and whose pupils are not ma- 
ture enough for Ruskin and Carlyle. The 
young man just home from college will 
like to slip it in his pocket when he goes 
for a tramp. He will enjoy another 
tramp’s company by the wayside. A group 
of girls will find it good to read aloud on 
a Sunday afternoon. Men and women of 
mature years will read it for the privilege 
of entering once more into the vigor, 
swing and spirit of eternal youth. 

IRMA WALKER, 
Teacher Waupun Schools. 





Agnes Cameron: The New North. 
When you are so tired that to get away 
from houses, street cars, automobiles, tele- 
phones and all other marks of civilization 
seems the only relief, how would you like 
to be on a big clumsy scow, manned by 
half a dozen strong, jolly half-breeds, and 
float and float and float down the Atha- 
basca river. Then take the little steamer 
through the Athabasca and Great Slave 
lakes and down the noble Mackenzie,—a 
2,500 mile trip in all, to the Arctic circle? 
Passing through miles and miles of silent, 
majestic forests, catching occasional 
glimpses of mountains, finding myriads of 
wild flowers and birds, stopping now and 
then to visit some lonely mission or Hud- 
son’s Bay post, making the acquaintance 
of the people living there, being amazed at 
their culture, and learning of the heroism 
which devotion to a cause or company in- 
culcates. Being constantly surprised at 
the untouched resources of this wonderful 
northland and_ shattering preconceived 
ideas of its climate, products and natives. 

If this appeals to you, read the book 
written by Miss Cameron, who with her 
niece, made this enchanting trip two years 
ago. They took a camera and a typewriter 
with them, so we have the pictures they 
took, and the record of the day’s exper- 
iences, for she did not wait for her im- 
pressions to cool, but wrote as she went. 

This book will give you a great big re- 
freshing breath of a great big refreshing 
country. 

Apa J. McCartny, 
Librarian, Marinette. 
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Merrill, Lilburn: Winning the Boy. 
This book is one that parents, teachers 
and all who are interested in the youth 
should read. Dr. Merrill tells in a most 
convincing manner his ideas of “the kid’s 
honor” and the way to reach his heart. 

His experience and great success in the 
juvenile court, together with that as a 
physician, make the stories he tells of 
boy-life both interesting and instructive. 
Judge Lindsey, in his introduction to the 
book says: “When you seek to win a boy, 
go after his heart; but you can’t get his 
heart by sending him to jail. Learn to 
sympathize. Sympathy is the divinest 
quality of the human heart. It was the 
secret of the winnings of our Master 
when he trod the earth; but no one ever 
accused him of defending or justifying 
sin.” 

Johnson, Clifton: Highways and By- 
ways of the Pacific Coast. At the present 
time when people are turning with a newly 
awakened interest to the western states, 
Highways and By-ways of the Pacific 
Coast has proven a very popular book of 
travel. 

The book is full of interesting sketches, 
anecdotes and quaint humor, and_ unlike 
most books and articles which picture the 
west as all “Sunshine and roses,” the au- 
thor has written with an impartial view- 
point, which appeals to the reader. 

Epna L. Roserts, Librarian, 
Public Library, Elroy. 





Mathews, Lois Kimball: The Expansion 
of New England. Those who have read 
with interest Professor Turner’s “Rise of 
the New West,” Roosevelt’s “Winning of 
the West,”’ and other works dealing with 
the westward advance of our frontier, will 
be greatly interested in Mrs. Mathews” 
book, “The Expansion of New England.” 
Instead of covering the general westward 
movement as is done in the above men- 
tioned books, she confines her attention to 
the migration of the New Englanders, first 
into western New York, then to Ohio and 
finally to Michigan and Wisconsin. The 
part dealing with their settlements in Wis- 
consin is of particular interest to us who 
live in this state, as New England ideas, 
customs and institutions have dominated 
Wisconsin so powerfully in politics, edu- 
cation and religion. 

Miriam Noyes, Librarian, 
Public Library, Oshkosh. 





“Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons,’ by 
Augusta Huieff Seaman, is a book above 
the average for the older children to read. 
With the picturesque “Siege of Leyden” 
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as historical background, the part which 
Jacqueline and Gysbert and their trained 
carrier pigeons take in that event, is told 
as an interesting story which will please 
both old and young. We have been read- 
ing the book at a story-hour for girls with 
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The graduating exercises of the class of 
1910 were held on Tuesday evening, June 
21. Dr. Thwaites presided, and Mr. Leg- 
ler, the former director of the school, gave 
the address of the evening. The address 
on the subject, “Newer ideals in library 
work,” was most practical and helpful, and 
at the same time inspiring and full of 
ideals and ideas for the future. Mrs. Bud- 
long, the president of the class, presented 
the gift of the class to the school, a replica 
ef the Winged Victory. Following the ex- 
ercises, an informal reception was held. 

The following members of the class of 
1910 have positions: 
Claire Bonnell, assistant, 

land, Oregon 
Lilly M. FE Borresen, 

Wisconsin Library ‘ 

public library, Two Harbors, Minn. 

Mrs. Minnie C. Budlong. secretary, North Da- 

kota Library Commission . 
Lotta L. Fleek, librarian, public 

dleton, Oregon 
Gretchen L. Flower, 

Superior, Wis. 
Grace L. Foland, 

Moorhead, Minn. 
Winifred Gregory, 


publie library, Port- 
Session 
elect, 


Summer 
School, librarian 


reviser. 


library, Pen- 


assistant, public library, 


librarian, public Library, 
librarian, Riverside branch 
of public library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ruth F. Hughes, children’s librarian, 
library, Freeport, ITll 
Jackson, assistant, 
Mad'son, Wis. 
Katherine A. Kiemle. 
nal Sehool library. 
Corina L. Kittelson, assistant, Cataloguing 
Dep't, public library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Hannah M. Lawrence, chi'dren’s  librariaa, 
public library. Buf‘alo. N. Y. 
Marie Minton, librarian, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, Tl] 

Louise Randall, substitute, Cataloguing Dep't. 
public library, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Grace M. Rogers, librarian, public 
Maywood, Ill. 
Anne B. Skinner, 


publie 
public library, 


actirg librarian, Nor- 


Cheney. Wash. 


library, 


librarian, Rockford College 


library, Rockford, ll 

Mae I. Stearns, substitute, Cataloguing Dep't, 
Newberry library, Chieago, Tl. 

Grace M. Stevens, librarian, public library, 
Wausau, Wis. 

Blanch I.. Unterkircher, librarian, public li- 
brary. Marshfield. Wis 

Emma M. Wald, cataloguer, public library, 
Racine, Wis. 


Alabama Girls’ In- 
Ala. 


I'brarian, 
Tuscaloosa, 


Alice S. Wvman. 
dustrial School, 


The entrance examinations for the class 
of 1911 were held on June 10. Seventy 
applicants took the examinations, which 
were competitive. Twenty-five only will be 
accepted as students for the new class. 


LIBRARY 
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good success, using picture post cards, and 
illustrated books, showing scenery and cos- 
tumes of Holland to lend additional inter- 
est. 
Mary J. Carxins, Librarian, 
Public Library, Racine. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The end of the year brings several 
changes in the faculty of the school. Mrs. 
H. P. Sawyer, who has been identified 
with the school and the Commission work 
since the organization of the school in the 
fall of 1906, has resigned her position on 
the eve of her departure for Europe. On 
her return she becomes director of the 
training class, St. Louis Public Library. 
Her resignation is accepted with deep re- 
gret, for she has been an able instructor, 
a wise counsellor, and an inspiring worker, 
both in the school and the state. Her ex- 
cellent judgment, her broad humanity and 
wide sympathies, together with a never- 
failing humor, have brought her many 
friends, both among her fellow workers, 
the students, the librarians and citizens ot 
the state. All wish her great success in 
her new field of work. 

Mrs. T. R. Brewitt, a graduate of the 
school, class of 1908, and an assistant in 
the school since that time, resigned her 
position June 1, to accept the librarianship 
of the Normal School Library, Lewiston, 
Idaho. Mrs. Brewitt was a most valuable 
member of the staff, and she will be 
greatly missed by her fellow workers and 
the students. 


SUMMER SESSION IQIO 


The registration for the summer session 
numbers twenty-eight students, thirteen of 
whom are from Wisconsin, four from 
Missouri, three from Illinois, two from 
Montana, and one each from New York, 
Indiana, Virginia, Texas, Ohio, and Ne- 


braska. The list of students follows: 

Winnefred Bailey, librarian, public library, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Marv D. Benlick, librarian, public library, 


Waupaca,. Wis. 
Agnes T. Buckmaster, assistant, public library, 
Janesville, Wis. 


Grace Campbell, assistant, Crunden Branch, 
public library, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mery FE. Collins, librarian, public library, 


. assistant, Chicago Historical 
Chicago 
Dodge, assistant, 


Marius E. 
Society, 

Vera L. 
Louis, Mo. . 

Francis Elisworth, branch librarian, Madison, 


Wis. ; 
Charlotte L. Fairchild, assistant, Rivington 

Branch, public library. New York City 
Mrs. Lillian R. Free, librarian, State Normal 


public library, St. 


College library, Dillon, Montana 
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Amanda M. Flattery, librarian, Carroll Col- 
lege library, Waukesha, Wis. 

Isabella B. Gray, librarian, 
Mosinee, Wis. 

Frances L. Holmes, assistant, Knox College 
library, Galesburg, I}inois 

Gladys V. Hull, assistant, public library, Au- 


publie library, 


rora, Illinois 

Mary E. Joannes, assistant, public library, 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Laura S. Johnson, assistant, public library, 
Missoula, Montana 


Ethel A. L. Lacy, acting-librarian, Polytechnic 
Institute library, Blackburg, Virginia 


Mary M. Mahon, assistant, public library, 
Whitewater, Wis. 

Mrs. Ruth L. McKinney, assistant, Westmin- 
ster College library, Fulton, Virginia 

Lillian E. Mundt, assistant, public library, 
Watertown, Wis. 

Yenice Noble children’s librarian, Cabanne 


Branch, public library, St. Louis, Missouri 

Clara E. Rolfs, librarian, public library, West 
Bend, Wis. 

Mary C. Rue, assistant, public library, Cashoc- 
ton, Ohio 

Gertrude I. Sheridan, assistant, public Lbrary, 


Baraboo, Wis. 

Jessie E. Sprague, librarian, public library. 
Brodhead, Wis. 

Alice A. Thompson, assistant, publie library, 
Columbus. Indiana 

Mary <A. Tynon, assistant, State Normal 


School, Peru, Nebraska 
Wood, assistant, public library, Cle- 
Texas 


Grace I. 
burne, 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL ALUMNI 


During the A. L. A. conference at Mack- 
inac Island the Alumni Association of the 
Wisconsin Library School held a very suc- 
cessful meeting. Although the registra- 
tion of sixteen graduates was not as large 
as at the Minnetonka conference, repre- 
sentatives of the four classes were present. 

The reunion took the form of a dinner 
on Sundav evening, July 3d, for the mem- 
bers of the Association and their guests 
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and proved most enjoyable for all who 
took part. The Association entertained as 
its guests Dr. and Mrs. N. D. C. Hodges, 
Mr. Henry E. Legler, Dr. R. G. Thwaites, 
Mr. C. W. Andrews, Mr. J. C. Dana, Mrs. 
H. L. Elmendorf, Miss Ahren, Miss Mabel 
Haines and members of the faculty. 

Following the dinner, a business meet- 
ing was held for the election of officers 
and transaction of other business. An im- 
portant motion was made at this meeting 
to raise a loan scholarship fund of $100, 
to be loaned at the discretion of the fac- 
ulty, to students of the Wisconsin Library 
School. The proposal was made that the 
annual membership dues in the Associa- 
tion should be applied to the purpose of 
raising this sum. The motion was carried 
with much enthusiasm and efforts will be 
made to interest all alumni, not members 
of the Association, in this project. 

The officers elected at this meeting for 
the ensuing year are-Miss Harriet Bixby. 
Antigo, Wis,, president; Miss Grace M. 
Stevens, Wausau. Wis., vice-president ; 
Miss Helen Turvill, Madison, Wis. secre- 


tary; Miss Marion F. Wiel, Madison, 
Wis., treasurer. 
The following alumni were present: 


Harriet L. Allen, Helen D. Carson, Helen 
Hutchinson, Ada J. McCarthy, and Myrtle 
FE. Sette, class of 1907; Jane S. Schauers, 
class of 1908; Harriet Bixby, Polly Fen- 
ton, Grace Lane, Eugenia J. Marshall, An- 
gie Messer, and Ora Williams, class of 
1909; Mrs. Minnie C. Budlong, Hannah 
M. Lawrence, Mae I. Stearns and Anne B. 
Skinner, class of 1910. 
HELEN TUuRVILL, 
Secretary. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


RECASING BOOKS 


Take the book from the cover and tear 
off the old super or muslin from the back 
of the book and inside of covers. If the 
glue does not come off with the super, 
wet it with paste and let it stand for 20 
minutes; then it can be removed easily 
with a bone folder. See that all the sec- 
tions are even at the back. Any uneven- 
ness may be remedied by first dropping 
the sections several times (on a flat sur- 
face) on the top of the book and then on 
the back. The leaves should all be even 
at the top of a book and the sections must 
be even at the back before the glue is ap- 
plied. P| 


The glue 


Use a glue pot (double boiler) and the 
amount of glue prepared should depend 


(Elastic glue) 


upon the number of books to be recased. 
Glue should not be reheated from time to 
time, as the heating tends to remove its 
elasticity. Use water for thinning the 
glue, which should always be used hot. 


Gluing 


Use outing flannel, medium grade (costs 
about 1oc per yard) and cut lengthwise of 
the goods. The strips should be an inch 
shorter than the book in hand and three 
inches wider than the back of a book. 

Apply a coat of thin glue to the back of 
the book; put on the cloth so that one and 
a half inches extends on either side, and 
so that it is half an inch shorter than the 
length of the book at each end. 

Paste the cloth which extends, at the 
sides, to the fly leaves, and then cover the 
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whole fly leaf with paste. Before insert- 
ing the book in the covers, put glue on the 
boards where, the oid super was removed, 
then holding the book in the right hand 
and the cover in the left, press the book 
back into the cover, closing it. Open at 
once and if the fly leaf does not cover the 
old end paper, slip it carefully into place. 

If there is not an extra leaf to use for 
end paper, cut a new one. 

Harriet Price SAWYER. 





A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


After conversation with several librar- 
ians lately I have been wondering if we 
ought not to say aloud what we have been 
saying among ourselves about the A. L. A. 
Booklist. 

We sing its praises always, expressing 
our deep obligation to its aid. We are 
depending upon it for the selection of the 
large per cent of our books and we know 
the selection is more wisely made than 
we could make. We realize also the im- 
mense saving to us in time, for however 
willing we may be to spend hours pouring 
over book reviews, we simply have not the 
time to do it for the selection of all our 
books. 

We have sometimes wondered why some 
librarians are even trying to do this for 
themselves; why they do not trust the 
Booklist more. 

In this library we have not been able to 
part with it long enough to get it perma- 
nently bound. We certainly would not 
like to try to buy books without it. The 
other day I ran across some old annota- 
tion blanks used here years ago for new 
books and I appreciated anew one thing 
the A. L. A. Booklist saves me. Long 
may it live and flourish! 

Very truly yours, 
Mary ALLEGRA SMITH, 
Librarian Eau Claire Library. 





FINES ON NON-FICTION BOOKS 


Question—When a patron (not a teacher 
or special student) takes out a non-fiction 
book and fails to get it back in time, the 
fine seems to hurt him more than one 
on fiction and often he will get discour- 
aged and go back to fiction or not read 
anything. I have no scruples about en- 
forcing fines on fiction but it does hurt me 
to fine a busy person for a book which 
he ought to spend at least a month in 
reading. Which plan would you advise, 
to remit all fines on non-fiction books or 
issue non-fiction for four weeks or issue 
them for an indefinite period? Of course 
in any case I should retain the privilege of 
recalling after two weeks. It seems to me 


some plan of this sort would be an in- 
ducement to reading more non-fiction. 
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Answer—Quite a few libraries have 
found it wise to lengthen the time for 
loaning books of non-fiction, and it would 
probably work well for you. It is cer- 
tainly worth the trial under the conditions 
you mention. The Pittsburg library loans 
its non-fiction for one month, and dates 
therefore one month ahead of the time 
when the book is drawn _ That plan seems 
to me much better than no time limit at 
all. It would make a dangerous precedent 
to suspend all rules for fines. 

HH, P. S. 





DISINFECTION OF BOOKS 


Question—a. Is there any inexpensive 
way to disinfect books that is less expen- 
sive than the disinfecting cabinet ? 

b. Would it be right for me to ask our 
city health officer if the disease of a cer- 
tain patron of the library is contagious 
and if so, deny him the use of the librarv? 
One of our constant patrons, though ab'e 
to walk around, has some disease which I 
thought was a sort of rheumatism but 
rumors have come tu us that people are 
afraid of the books which he returns to 
the library. The man is repulsive to me 
and I have often washed his books in al- 
cohol before putting them on the shelves. 

Answer—a. An inexpensive disinfecting 
cabinet may be made by having some 
wires fastened (by solder at each end) 
across the interior of a bread box, some- 
thing corresponding to the tray in the 
oven of a gasoline stove. The book can 
then be hung over the wires, leaving the 
covers and leaves loose. 

b. Consult your patron’s physician con- 
cerning the disease, and if it is contagious 
ask the physician to talk to the patient 
about using the library. You could send 
him discarded books and old magazines. 
If the physician is unwilling to say any- 
thing or the Board of Health officer 
thinks the case serious, the matter should 
be discussed by the library board. If pos- 
sible the solution should come through 
the physician rather than have any action 
taken by the board. a 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR SALE OR 
EXCHANGE 


New International Encyclopedia, 1904 
edition. Write to Miss Edna L. Derthick, 
Librarian Public Library, Elkhorn, Wis. 

March—Thesaurus of English words. 
Address Miss Ada J. McCarthy, Librarian 
Public Library, Marinette, Wis. 

The Oshkosh Public Library has a large 
number of duplicate magazines which it 
would be glad to send to any library 
wishing them. The only expense will be 
payment of freight charges. Address Miss 
Miriam Noyes, Librarian. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Clinton. The Woman’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club has secured the use of one of 
the 100 volume traveling libraries. The 
library is located in a local drug store, 
the club women taking turns in its man- 
agement. 

Delavan. Busts of Scott and Shakes- 
peare have been given the library by the 
Olio club. 


Desoto. An _ attractive reading room 
and library has been opened by a woman’s 
organization. 

Fond du Lac, The Dock Aubrey col- 
lection of ore relics has been placed in 
cases at the public library and is now on 
exhibition in the museum. 


Green Bay. An exhibit of the art work 
done by the pupils of the grade schools 
was recently held at the public library. 

Hartland. A calico ball was recently 
given for the benefit of the library. 

Jefferson. The Jefferson Promotors 
Club, an organization of business men, 
has agreed to purchase a piece of prop- 
erty costing $2,600, provided the city will 
accept the deed of the same. This offer 
has been accepted by unanimous vote of 


the council. 

Madison. Mr. George B. Averill, who 
has been librarian since July 1, 1908, 
has resigned to take up University exten- 
sion work. His headquarters will be in 
Milwaukee. 

September 6 Miss Mary A. Smith of 
Eau Claire was elected to fill this vacancy. 
Her success at Rhinelander and at Eau 
Claire is a prophecy of a successful regime 
for the Madison library. Miss Smith has 
been particularly efficient in working with 
school children and in emphasizing the 
civic and municipal features of library 
activity. 

Merrill. The contract for the erection 
of the new library building has been 
awarded to John Anderes & Sons of 
Wausau. 

Milwaukee. The public library has in- 
augurated vacation cards entitling the 
owner to take out ten books at a time and 


to hold them until September 15th with- 
out fines for over-time. 

Mrs. John B. Roberts of West Allis, 
recently made a valuable gift of books to 
the West Allis branch library consisting of 
forty-eight volumes of Waverly novels. 
The works are Harper’s Thistle edition, 
beautifully bound. 

Petitions carrying over 5,000 signatures 
of Milwaukee Bohemians have been sent 
to the board of directors of the public 
library to have books installed in the li- 
brary in the Bohemian language. There 
is a Bohemian library in North Side Bo- 
hemian Turn hall, founded in the early 
70's by atheists and agnostics among the 
early settlers. No additions have been 
made to this library for a long time, and 
the number of readers has greatly de- 
creased. Petitions are also to be made 
by the Hebrew societies and Russians 
for books in their language. 

Monroe. Forty volumes from the li- 
brary of the late Ben Chenoweth have 
been given to the public library, together 
with fourteen volumes on bird life, the 
latter the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Ludlow. 

Oshkosh. Judge C. D. Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the library board since its estab- 
lishment, died on June 7, IgIo. 

Stevens Point Normal School. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Short, who, as Miss _ Lizzie 
Moore, acted as teacher in the Milwau- 
kee public schools for several years, has 
recently accepted the position of librarian 
of the Stevens Point normal school, and 
will begin her work when the school opens 
in September. Mrs. Short just completed 
a course in library work at Drexel insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. 

Superior. Miss Ethel McCollough has 
resigned to take a position with the Com- 
mission. Her work will be as an organi- 
zer and field worker and as a lecturer in 
the library school. 

Wonewoc. Gifts of books have been 
made to the local library by the Kalmia 
Club, Miss Fanny Jennings, and Dr. Sarah 
Munro, all of Milwaukee. 





